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will enable all branches of that race to profit by its merits 
and its mistakes. It will increase the love of just liberty 
under law and the knowledge that liberty is the best 
bond of unity. It will encourage the cause of local self- 
government wherever men are fitted for it, and will 
enable us to see that they are fitted for it in places from 
which it is still wrongly withheld. It will show that 
local self-government has not been won without struggle, 
but that it may now be obtained without violence." 

m m »■ 

International Peace through En- 
lightened Self-Interest. 

BY A. W. ALLETf. 

It is safe to say that the civilized world desires inter- 
national peace and would be glad to know that the days 
of warfare were ended. We need no stronger proof of 
this than the fact that governments, in demanding large 
armaments, are at constant pains to explain that they are 
required not to make war, but as an indispensable guar- 
antee of peace. 

But this desire, though plainly existent, is after all 
little more than a strong preference. Peace has never 
become a living issue, partly because it has been looked 
on as almost a Utopian dream and partly because the 
horrors of war, though recognized and admitted, have 
been regarded more or less philosophically as among the 
unavoidable evils, and mankind believes, as Prof. William 
James has expressed it in his essay on "The Moral 
Equivalent of War," that " there is nothing to make one 
indignant in the mere fact that man should toil and suffer 
pain." Suffering in war, indeed, is rated as a species of 
consecration, and, inhuman as it may seem, the enormous 
material cost — impossible to forecast — of a war between 
two great nations is to-day a stronger factor for peace 
than the suffering and death involved, which bears out, 
so far, the military claim that armaments constitute an 
insurance against war. How broad is this policy of in- 
surance? Does it cover every contingency, or is it sub- 
ject to conditions ? 

The relations between Russia and Japan preceding the 
recent war were not closely parallel to those now existing 
between the nations of Europe, but the outcome clearly 
demonstrates that, given sufficient cause of irritation, the 
most elaborate armaments on both sides do not invariably 
prevent a conflict — which is all we need to know. Fear 
of consequences will hold neither men nor nations in 
check beyond a certain point. If there is continued and 
increasing ill-blood, passion will in the end dominate 
fear, and one side or the other will strike regardless of 
results. 

Within limits nations recognize one another's right to 
maintain a state of preparation against possible attack, 
and so long as this preparation is clearly for defense only 
it attracts no attention. But the instant one power takes 
a step that can be construed as disadvantageous to some 
other, suspicion is aroused and the threatened power 
promptly makes some counter move, setting in motion an 
endless series of checks and counter checks, the end of 
which, if no agreement can be reached, can scarcely fail 
to be war. The insupportable burden of increasing ex- 
pense alone must sooner or later force an issue, demand- 
ing settlement in some form. 

Presumably neither England nor Germany wishes for 



war, yet both are following the path that leads to it. It 
is scarcely thinkable that mutual fear and suspicion could 
drive two of the greatest modern nations into a war 
which would have no purpose and for which there would 
be no rational excuse, but — and here is the vital point — 
if war is averted, it will almost certainly be because they 
reach some agreement, and not because of their arma- 
ments. Reasonable internal preparation for defense may 
be admitted as making for peace under present conditions; 
external aggressiveness points directly toward suspicion, 
misunderstanding and war. 

If this reasoning is correct (and the strongest adherents 
of the insurance idea will scarcely claim that it will 
always prove effective), the very magnitude of the arma- 
ments considered necessary to prevent war will make it 
the more deadly, destructive and costly when it comes. 
War between two such nations as England and Germany, 
with powerful navies, vast resources and overweening 
national pride, would be a Titanic struggle, involving a 
fabulous material cost and a frightful toll in suffering 
and death. 

Three points thus stand out saliently : that peace is 
desired, but not demanded ; that the humanitarian argu- 
ment is admitted, but not considered conclusive; that 
armaments may be as potent in provoking war as in 
promoting peace. 

It seems clear that the existing international situation 
is fraught with peril, and that if lasting peace is to be 
realized, new forces must be enlisted to strengthen and 
augment those heretofore employed. 

A great work has already been done. The peace 
workers of the past have proclaimed the cruelty and 
wickedness of war until the world has been forced to 
give them a hearing. They have been the pioneers, the 
dreamers if you will, the prophets of a great and benefi- 
cent movement ; and their work is not yet done, — the 
evils of war and the blessings of peace must still be 
proclaimed. But more is needed. If an active sentiment 
for peace is to replace the present more or less apathetic 
attitude of the world, the appeal to humanity must be 
supplemented, through organized effort, by an appeal to 
enlightened self-interest. 

We cannot here formulate a detailed plan of action. 
International work is for the most part new and must be 
more or less experimental. But there are already at least 
two established mediums through which to operate — the 
official Hague Conference, destined in time, perhaps, to 
become the World's Parliament, with power to bind the 
nations, and the Central Office of International Asso- 
ciations at Brussels, always available, whose purpose is 
to act as a clearing house for the national and international 
associations of the world, official and unofficial. 

On the first medium it is unnecessary to dwell. It is 
doubtful if the world realizes the importance of what the 
Hague Conference has accomplished, but its work has 
been recorded and its purpose is known. 

The second is an agency as yet comparatively unknown, 
in which the projectors desire to interest international 
workers in America, and which is now being studied here. 
World organization is not a new thought, but this, so far 
as known, is the first plan worked out to foster and guide it. 

The Central Office of International Associations had its 
inception a year or two ago, as the outcome of the expe- 
rience of some of Europe's most prominent international 
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workers, who constituted themselves into a committee of 
organization. 

Prominent among them were Auguste Beernaert, Minis- 
ter of State of Belgium, and president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress at Brussels, in 1910 ; Senator Henri 
La Fontaine of Belgium, president of the Permanent 
International Peace Bureau at Berne ; Paul Otlet, secre- 
tary of the International Institute of Bibliography at 
Brussels ; and Alfred H. Fried of Vienna, editor of 
Friedens- Warte. These men, after long study of the 
peace question, had become convinced that the only prac- 
tical method of banishing war, and the shadow of war, 
was to banish the excuse for it by creating a recognized 
need for peace ; and that the one way to accomplish this 
was to unify the world in thought, in feeling and in 
interests. 

Though universal peace is the ultimate goal, the office 
has for its immediate and permanent function to serve 
humanity from day to day by providing an international 
clearing house through which may freely flow from nation 
to nation the best in thought and effort that is developed 
in each. 

The first World's Congress of International Associa- 
tions, held at Brussels, May 9 to 11, 1910, at which one 
hundred and thirty-two out of a total of some two hun- 
dred associations were represented, was a related move- 
ment, — the first step toward a general coSrdination of 
all international activities. At this Congress there were 
present four Nobel Peace Laureates, including Auguste 
Beernaert, who presided over the deliberations. 

In one of the reports of the proceedings occurs the 
following definition of internationalism : " International- 
ism of interests and efforts is only the continuation of 
the great movement which has already created in history 
regionalism and nationalism. Among the independent 
nations — which ought to survive, as provinces survive 
within states — there has been progressively developed 
a vast organization destined to embrace all states and 
nationalities." 

Under the auspices of the Central Office of Interna- 
tional Associations at Brussels, and of the International 
Institute of Peace at Monaco, and edited by Messrs. 
Fried, La Fontaine and Otlet, there has been pub- 
lished (1908-1909) "The Annual of International Life" 
(X' Annuaire de la Vie Internationale), a volume of 
thirteen hundred and seventy pages, containing the full- 
est record at the time obtainable of the international as- 
sociations of the world — official and unofficial. 

It is of this book that William T. Stead said : « One 
of the most interesting books in the world has reached 
me from the principality of Monaco. When I opened 
the box and took out the book I felt as if I had suddenly 
come into the possession of King Solomon's magic carpet, 
which enabled me to fly far into the future. It is a fas- 
cinating book. When you read its pages you seem to 
be witnessing the erection of a new world. For here we 
see the Spirit of Polycivilization brooding upon the 
formless and anarchic abyss of space, and evolving there- 
from the World State of the future. It is a marvelous 
picture which is thus represented. An enormous multi- 
tude of forces are creating a new body in the shape of a 
highly complex international organization, and they are 
informing it with a new soul — the Conscience of Human- 
ty. This is the greatest of all the miracles of our time, — 



the almost automatic evolution of one harmonious World 
State out of the multitudinous jarring congeries of na- 
tional states which constitute the armed anarchy of this 
planet. The impulse comes very partially from religion. 
It does not proceed at all from military conquest. Science 
and the machine — these are the dominant influences 
which are unifying mankind. Everywhere and at all 
times the subtle influence of steam and electricity are at 
work in their great task of world shrinkage." 

This, as Mr. Stead indicates, has in it no suggestion of 
religious inspiration. It is the outcome of an intricate, 
highly developed, reciprocal self-interest. International 
peace will come, primarily because of its righteousness, 
but equally because the world is learning, as each civilized 
nation learns day by day within its own borders, and as 
Canada and the United States have learned through 
almost a century of unbroken and unarmed friendship, 
that peace pays. 

Self-interest is still potent; the millennium is yet to 
come. 



New York Peace Society. 

Reception to Hon. and Mrs. Oscar 5. Straus. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The reception given by the Society on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 7, to Hon. Oscar S. Straus and Mrs. Straus (just 
returned from Constantinople) in the Hotel Plaza was a 
largely attended and successful event. Mr. Straus ad- 
dressed the guests on the " Spirit of Our Diplomacy," 
and in introducing him Mr. Carnegie paid him a high 
tribute as a man and a peacemaker. 

" We have with us to-day the peacemaker," said Mr. 
Carnegie. "I am proud of the record he has behind 
him. He has proved himself a success in every position 
he has made for himself or to which his country has 
called him. Three times he has been sent to Turkey, 
twice as Minister and once as Ambassador. If matters in 
Turkey should ever become critical, if we should want 
some one who could straighten out supposed difficulties 
between the Turkish nation and our own, there would 
be a unanimous call for Mr. Straus. He has obtained 
for his country in Turkey privileges that were never 
before granted to us. He is a great peacemaker." 

Mr. Carnegie then spoke of the difference between the 
heroes of peace and the heroes of war. " The hero of 
the savage," he said, " was the man who killed or maimed 
the greatest number of his fellows ; yet in modern war- 
fare heroism is scarcely possible, for men must stand at 
a great distance and shoot one another. Mark the heroes 
of peace! After a disastrous mine explosion in Great 
Britain one hundred miners were buried. There was a 
call for volunteers for the rescue, and more men responded 
than could possibly be used. That is the right sort of 
heroism. The argument that war makes for heroes is 
untenable. The heroes of war kill, the heroes of peace 
save." 

Then Mr. Carnegie turned to Ambassador Straus and, 
placing his arm on his shoulder, said, " On behalf of the 
Society I want to express the deep gratitude and admi- 
ration we have for you as a man, and we wish you a long 
and happy life. We are glad to get you back again. 
Now that you are back you will have to work for the 
Society, for you are a man we cannot afford to lose." 



